RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION

Defeated at Novara (1513), forced to return to France in order to defend
his country against the English, the Swiss and the forces of the Emperor,
Louis XII finally made peace and renounced his claims to Milan. The
Italian mirage was fading away.

The French had fought long and to no purpose. They did not hold it
against Louis XII, whom they called the Father of the People and whom
the States General acclaimed whenever he appeared,  thin,  pale  and
leaning upon his small queen.  Why? In part because they were pros-
perous. Ever since the days of Charles VII they had busied themselves in
clearing away ruins and rebuilding. Throughout Europe, at the beginning
of the sixteenth century, prices were rising.   This was the effect of a
progressive devaluation of currencies, but the phenomenon produced the
usual feeling of well-being. Louis XII took pains to protect die peasants
against the landed nobility, to revise the rights of compulsory feudal
service and forced labour, and to lower the head tax. The currency de-
preciation benefited the farmers and impoverished the aristocracy. Many
of the latter sold their lands, as happened at the time of die Crusades, and
newly-rich commoners acquired them.   The Italian wars took place
outside the country, and France rejoiced in a delightful and novel pros-
perity. In the Loire valley, chateaux multiplied, and in the lie de France
many cathedrals were built. Their style was still Gothic, but flamboyant,
with sculptured roses, flowered 'cabbages', high dormers encased in stone
lacework, and galleries open to the rays of the sun. Georges d'Amboise,
Archbishop of Rouen, commissioned the building of the Town Hall of
that city and his own graceful palace. The King completely remodelled
his castle at Blois,t dwelling place of his father and mother, scene of his
own birth*.  Anne of Brittany had brought there from Amboise her
tapestries, representing landscapes and battles, her bed 'accoutred in
cloth of gold', her 'gilt and diapered chairs brought from Italy'.  There
she wound wool on her distaff in the midst of her women, while a poet
read his verses to her or a jester amused her widi his quips. Here was
a 'delightful moment which allowed for die dawning, among die
languishing graces of a dying civilization, of die first warm rays of that
which was to arise*.1 France loved her Queen Anne just as she loved her
King Louis XII. But Anne died in 1514, leaving only two daughters; die
elder was prompdy married to die heir to the kingdom, die young
Count of Angouleme, her first cousin. The King was so distressed by
his wife's death and so gready wasted away that the court became anxious
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